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SOPHIA, 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


‘“You are so,” replied the colonel;! 
“but you are not aware of the dreadful 


increase that misery is capable oi re- 


ceiving. Say that you consent to be| 
mine,” continued he, taking her hand, 
and kneeling before her; « have pity up-| 
on yourself, and by timely compliance: 
save yourself from horrors too great to 
be named,”’ 

Sophia averted her face, and tried t« 
Withdraw her hand, 

‘*My determination is unaltered,” 
said she; ** by your cruelties you may 
break my heart, but you never shall 
bend it, and though you detain my per-, 
son in captivity, my soul is free.” 

* You will not then consent?”’ 

“ } will not.” 

The colonel flun¢e her hand from him 
With violence, “Self-betrayed, and self-' 
devoted from the first moment of our 





shall now burst upon you without re- 
straint, and tremendous it will be. To- 
inorrow we go to the Hermitage.” 

“ To-morrow?” 

‘* Yes, to-morrow; at five in the 
morning.” 

The colonel now rang for Sutan- 
das he did not even pay Sophia the com- 
pliment of wishing her a good night— 
but carelessly turning from her, stood 
whistling a dance. 

Re-conducted to her room, Sophia 
flung herself on the ground, in all the 
agony of despondence. ‘To-morrow she 
was to go to the Hermitage. and there 
her most dreadful fears would be veri- 
fied. 

Being somewhat franquillized, she 
arose, and wept over the wreichedness 
of her fate; whilethus sitting, her eyes 
rested on the head of her bed, and, with 
the rapidity of lightning, a thought 
struck her, that very possibly there 
might be a door behindit. Trembling- 





acquaintance, you will at last meet the 


lv she arose, and, with some difficulty, 
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fate you have long been provoking —|passing her hand behind it, felt a door 
During the nine weeks that you haveland the handle ofa latch; she dared not 
been in my house, I have employed eve-|turn it, lest she should be heard. All her 
ry argument to induce you to consent chance of escape depended on the door 
to your own happiness; but, infatuated|heing unfastened. Almost breathless 
to madness, you still persist in your ob- with agitation, she again sat down, de- 
stinacy; you dare my vengeance, whicbjtermined to wait till the colonel was 
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gone, and the servants engaged at their 
supper. 

About ten o’clock Sutanda appeared 
with a light, some wine and biscuits 

*¢ Is the colonel gone?” said Sophia. 

‘“ Not yet. He go in a few minutes.” 

The woman gazed at her for a mo- 
ment and then withdrew, impatient to! 
put in practice a scheme of pleasure of 
her own. Her master was going out to, 
a ball, and she was determined to 
have one at home. 

W hile thus sitting, the strains of mu- 
sic struck upon her ear, Attentively 
she listened, and distinguished the air 
of a favorite Hindoo dance. The mu- 
sic certainly was in the house, and So-' 
phia could easily comprehend that the’ 
servants were indulging themselves with 
a dance, during their master’s absence. 
This was a circumstance most favora-| 
ble for her design. She arose,and passing! 
her hand behind the head of the bed,' 
turned the latch, and the door opened) 
into another room. The bed was so 
placed that she had no way of escaping, 
but by creeping under it. This she in- 
stantly accomplished, and found herself 
ina small apartment, apparently the 
dressing room she had just quitted. 
She cautiously closed the door through 
which she had entered, but did not fas- 
ten if. 

A full and clear inoon enabled her to 
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marble steps led into the hall; these Se- 
phia hastily descended, and entered the 
grand hall. Intent but upon one ob- 
ject she saw only tbe door, which, ac- 
cording to the custom in Calcutta, was 
open. The man, who ought to have 
been on the watch in the hall, was gone 
to join Sitanda’s party, and without mo- 
lestation, Sophia passed on into the 
street. 

What a moment was this! With what 
transport did the heart of Sophia beat, 
When thus, in a moment as it were, she 
found herself escaped from the colonel 
and at liberty. Where could she go? 
and where should she be screened from 
the insatiable vengeance of the colonel? 
who would now pursue her with in- 
creased fury. She had quitted the 
street in which she lived, and now slow- 
ly and thoughtfully paced the shady side 
of one that was more retired. Uncon- 
ciously she strayed down to the quay. 
The fleet was lying in the river. 

The only effectual mode of safety 
was to secure her passage to England; 
and to go on board immediately. She 
much wished to know if captain New- 
man’s ship was in the river; he had 
brought her to India. and she feit, that 
she could, with less repugnance, make 
herself known and explain a little of ber 
situation to him, than to.a stranger. 

In vain she looked around for some 


distinguish every objects and observingone, of whom she might make the ne- 





another door, she fearfully opened it.—| 
This led her into a large bed-room,! 
which was evidently the colonel’s; ma-! 
ny articles of his dress were scattered) 
about, and on achair lay a hat and! 
watch-coat. ‘These, Sophia immcdiate-, 
ly put on, as the disguise weuld afford 
her a shelter from the gaze of the curi-| 
ous, in passing through the streets. She' 
now looked for an out-let to this room;| 
two doors presented themselves, one of 
which she opened, and found herself in 
the boudoir: shudderingly she returned, 
and tried the other; it opened upon a 
spacious corridor, which was as bril- 
liantly illuminated as if the colonel had 
been giving a gala. A noble flight of 








cessary inquiries; no one appeared, and 


she continued walking about on the 
quay, heartsick with apprehension, and 
trembling at every sound. More than 
an hour was thus passed: at length she 
saw alittle sailor lad, who was coming 
from the town, and was on the point of 
hailing one of the ships. She stopped 
him and made her inquiries, and to her 
great joy heard that captain New- 
man’s ship was in the river, and himself 
on shore. 

“Show me his lodgings. My business 
is of consequence, and I must see him to- 
night.” 

‘The boy (who happened to belong to 
the captain’s ship) obeyed, and Sophia 
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followed him to a house at a small 
distance. A man was waiting in the 
hail. 

« This gentleman wants to see mas- 
ter,”’ said the boy. 

«il show youto the captain’s rooms, 
if you please, sir,” said the man; ** but 
he will not return before three or four 
o’clock. He is gone to general Ville- 
roy’s bail.” 

«¢ iiwait for him,” said Sophia; “1 
particularly wish to see him.” 

‘The man bowed; and the little boy 
looked at heras if he expected some- 
thing for having been her guide.. So- 
phia felt sorry thai it was not in’ her 
power to give him any thing, for she 
had not a coinof the smallest descrip- 
tion about her. 

-« 1’ll remember you some other time, 
my little man,” said she. The boy 


made his bow and disappeared, and So- 
phia was conducted to the apartments of 


the captain. 

It was now past three o‘clock. The 
man asked her if she would have any 
refreshment. She declined and was left 
alone. 

«What will become of me?”’ thought 
she; **the captain will not come till L ain 
missed. I shall then be discovered and 
forced back to my prison. 

( To be continued. ) 
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EMMA—.A4 Fragment. 


The dews of the night began now to 
descend and the hour fast approached 
Which was to consign to oblivion the 
fond and much lamented mothe: of Em- 
ma. Without a friend to soothe or par- 
ticipate of her sorrows the beauteous 
mourner silent sat by the sad remains 
of her parent—no murmurs escaped, 
for oppressive grief had dried up the 
fountains of her eyes—had invited her 
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jcause of her anguish. At length the 
awtui bell tutled and solemmy the 
monks Chaunted the Luuerai dirge, lig iit- 
ed by torches they bore wourntuily the 
body and supported by her female at- 
tendant silently tollowed the sad Km- 
ia. 

How awful to her was that sad nightg 
for what humanity wanted nature scem- 
ed to feel. ihe diretul thunder roiled, 
and the vivid lightning Hasned along 
the dark expanse of heaven! all around 
seemed to mourn the loss to Eimua— 
Soon they reached the receptacle of the 
dead—the solemn dirge ceased, and the 
gloomy silence that succeeded was, if 
possible, still more awful than the 
hymn they sung; but alas! for Moma, 
exhausted nature now is overcome; her 
fond, her only parent, is resigned to the 
cold mansion of the tomb—she sinks 
intoa swoou—Every means for the re- 
covery is vain, until the freshening 
breezes of morn, the covling blast re- 
vives, and ere long returns her scatter- 
ed scnses—Unhappy imma! she ex- 
Clauns, What suali become of me! with- 
out a father to protect—a mother to be- 
friend—or atriend to solace my cares! 
Where shall & lay my tortured bead—~ 
where look tor comfort? On my tond 
bosom, (said a tremulous voice) repose 
thy tortured head—on me depend for 
"Twas Edward’s self that 
spoke, . 


ANECDOTE. 


An Irish sailor, as he was riding, 
made a pause; the horse in beating off 
the flies, caught his hind foot in the 
stirrup; the sailor observing it, exclaim. 
ed * how now, Dobbin, it you are going 
to get on, [ will get off, for by the pow- 
lers, I will not ride double with you.’ 


Ifa young woman is worth having, 
a good husband wiil find her out. 


A mild tempered woman is the bal- 
sam that heals all human sorrow, buta 








so the spot where inanimate lay the 
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iperverse woman is a perpetual blister, 
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For the Inquisitor. 
TO SUMMER. 


Adieu to thee, thy genial rays 
Forsake our fertile shore, 

To warm some foreign distant land, 
Cool’d by siern winter’s power. 





The husbandman now reaps reward, 
Gain’d by laborious toil, 

And like the ant takes pains to hoard 
The product of his soil. 


Fat ushers in and brings along 
The annual decay; 

And nothing but the woodman’s song 
Relieves the lonesome way. 


And now cold winter supersedes 
The seasons which have past, 
The social fire-side invites 
Us from the chilling blast. 
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¥ set this in the fairest light, and suppose it is 
the agreeablenes: of our conduct and temper of 
eur mind that charms them; but if, as it often 
happens, our youth and beauty are the only ob. 
Jects of our regard, in such case, to swear eter- 
nal love, ts to swear we shall always be young 
and handsome; for as every effect must cease of 
course, when once its cause is gone, love found. 
ed upon youth and beauty, cannot possibly en- 
dure longer than youth and beauty last. Was] 
to draw a scheme of love and courtship, it should 
be directly contrary to the practice now in use; 
it should be “.unded upon the steady principles 
of truth ang reason; love should be all generous 
sincere and tender, as heaven first inspired it— 
and courtship void of servile flattery and mean 
dissimulation; all vows and imprecations should 
be looked upon as a suspicious deceit, the com- 
mon unmeaning cant should be despised as it 
deserves, and honest language judged most pro- 
per to express the mind’s inteprity; no ma: 
should dare to feign a passion, nor any woman 
fear to own one; for then, as in the present case, 
they would not reject and slight us for acknow- 
ledging a regard which themselves, by every art 
have taken pains to raise; a behaviour so mon- 
strous that J cannot say if there is more of vile- 
ness than of madness in it; but love, as it is now 
managed, is a heap «f vile absurdities, and 
courtship a mere remance; it is running through 
a course of adventures fantastical and extrava- 
gant, raising the imagination beyond nature, ad 


aying the sure foundation of disappointment] 


and repentance on both sides, when bymen shifts 
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ithe scene. 

Pollvanna left speaking; she had been done 
some time before the company had reco'lected 
themselves from a profound silence. for al! were 
“harmed with the d:scourse. There is some- 
thing so graceful in her manner, so sweetly ex- 
pressive ‘n her look. and so harmonious in her 
voice. that it is impossible to hear her without 
the utmost pleasure; her tuneful accents bung 
upon the ear; all the company requested her to 
continue the thread of her discourse, but finding 
she said no more, they a!l jomed to thank her 
for her just description of love, and begged her 
to proceed, and give them her thoughts of mar- 
riage also. I amunfit, said she, to judge of a 
state I have not known one tear; my observa- 
tions upon others have only been superficial, 
and upon that subject I much rather would be 
silent. But the company expressing their de- 
sire of hear'ng her thourh's, she thus began 
with a sweetness inexnressible. 

In what I said before, [ took no notice of pre- 
Htended lovers; creatures whom mercenary views 
and bose sordid souls, betray to be the vilest 
sort of hypoc ites. I fixed my thoughts on those 
alone, who feel the : assion, though led away by 
custom; but now 1 am ferced to mention these 
deceivers, because such wretches make a large 


jter naming them. } lesve them to their fate, to 
he as far from happiness as they are from truth 
and honor; this they deserve, and this is gene- 
rally their Jot; with such I have nothing more 
te do, but shall consider those whom love him- 
s If has joined. 

Marriage is, without doubt, a state capable of 
the sincerest human happiness, asi‘ is best fi ted 
for the most exalted friendship, in all other cir- 
cumstances itaterest interfering, prevent the 
possibility of so firm an union as here is: the in- 
terest of both sides should be the same, One 
would wander then that so few in ‘t can boast 
of true felic'tv; but this is owing verv much to 
the fallacious forms of courtships, and the strange 
alterations that fol'ow so soon as the lover com- 
mences hushand and the mistress is made & 
wife. Immediately the subject becomes the sove- 
reign, and uneasiness must always happen from 
such a sudden change of government. The mask 
on both sides is usually put off too soon, by ex- 
pressing happiness out of nature. Chimerical 
and impossible! They find themselves mistaken 
in eech other, and chagrined at the dissppoint- 
ment, neglect what isin their power, their care 
to please abates, and love grows cold, and sick» 
ens, languishes, and at last perhaps dies; and 
then adieu to happiness. 


[ To be Continued. | 
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